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MENENIUS  AGRIPPA,  friend  to  Coriolanus  .  .  RONALD  RITCHELL 
CAIUS  MARCIUS,  afterwards  CAIUS  MARCIUS  CORIOLANUS 

PETER  DOUGLAS  MacLEAN 
SICINIUS  VELUTUS,  Tribune  of  the  People  JAMES  B.  DEADERICK 
JUNIUS  BRUTUS,  Tribune  of  the  People  .  .  .  SPALDING  GRAY 

COMINIUS,  General  against  the  Volscians  .  .  .  TOM  ALMAGUER 
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VOLUMNIA,  Mother  to  Coriolanus . JANIS  GEBERTH 


VIRGILIA,  March  19  &  March  21  .  . 

Wife  to  Coriolanus  March  20 . 

VALERIA,  Friend  to  Virgilia  .  March  19  &  20  . 

March  21 

GENTLEWOMAN,  attending  on  Virgilia, 

March  19 
March  20 
March  21 

YOUNG  MARCIUS,  Son  to  Coriolanus  .  v 


JANINE  PAQUET 
JOAN  DUCHAINE 
OLIVE  WARNER 
JOAN  DUCHAINE 

JOAN  DUCHAINE 
JANINE  PAQUET 
OLIVE  WARNER 
LEON  CAKOUNES 


PETER  DOUGLAS  MacLEAN'S  credits  read  like  a  play  anthology.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  Emerson  he  returned  to  join  the 
directing  staff  where  he  was  responsible  for  The  Prisoner  and  The  Affected  Young  Ladies. 
Of  over  twenty  roles  he  played  at  Emerson  he  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for  his  portrayal 
of  Drummond  in  Inherit  The  Wind.  Mr.  MacLean  was  also  responsible  for  helping  to  found 
The  Image  Theatre,  Boston’s  only  resident  professional  acting  company.  At  Image,  he 
directed  Escurial  and  Don  Juan  In  Hell  and  was  praised  by  the  Boston  critics  for  his  Hal¬ 
yard  Solness  in  Ibsen’s  The  Master  Builder  along  with  some  nine  other  roles.  At  the  Oregon 
Shakespeare  Festival  he  has  played  the  roles  of  Henry  IV,  Claudius,  Antipholous  —  and  Cor- 
iolanus.  Recently  he  was  seen  in  The  Quare  Fellow  at  the  Theatre  Company  Of  Boston  and  is 
Father  Callahan  in  the  Otto  Preminger  production  of  The  Cardinal.  He  has  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  Coriolanus  has  been  the  victim  of  mis-interpretation  and  thus  welcomes  this  opportunity 
to  stage  it  (his  comments  may  be  found  elsewhere). 


RONALD  RITCHELL,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Katonah  Living 
Theatre  in  Katonah,  New  York,  has  appeared  in  many  productions  in  his 
years  at  Emerson.  He  lists  his  main  interests  as  "acting,  directing  and 
women".  He  has  appeared  as  Norman  in  Property  Of  Minors,  Mr.  Frank 
in  The  Diary  Of  Anne  Frank,  .Charlie  Cass  in  The  Big  Knife,  Maisch  in 
Requiem  For  A  Heavyweight  and  Jackson  the  Clown  in  He  Who  Gets 
Slapped.  For  The  Image  Theatre  he  has  appeared  in  Antigone,  The  Under¬ 
pants,  and  One  Of  The  Same  Kind.  Mr.  Ritchell  plans  to  study  acting  and 
directing  in  England  and  to  continue  working  on  the  Katonah  theatre, 
which  he  says  is  "dedicated  to  formulating  and  fostering  an  American 
philosophy  of  theatre". 


JAMES  13.  UEADERICK  is  a  senior  Directing  Major  who  directed  a 
major  production  of  Gian-Curlo  Menotti’s  Amah/  Arul  The  Night  Visitors 
this  past  December.  This  is  his  first  Shakespearean  role  and  is  a  slight 
change  from  his  previous  perlormances :  he  has  performed  .the  lead  in 
every  musical  done  at  Emerson  while  lie  was  here.  He  will  be  seen  as 
Paul  in  the  May  production  of  Carnival ! .  this  year's  musical.  Other  roles 
include  Chandler  in  The  Andersonvil/e  Trial  and  the  impotent  husband 
in  A  Clearing  In  The  Woods.  He  is  the  editor  of  Thetron,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  review  of  the  pertorming  arts.  Mr.  Deaderick  is  a  member  of 
The  Image  Theatre  Workshop  and  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  directing. 


ROMAN  AND  VOLSCIAN  SENATORS,  PATRICIANS,  AEDILES, 
LICTORS,  SOLDIERS,  CITIZENS,  MESSENGERS,  SERVANTS  TO 
AUFIDIUS,  AND  OTHER  ATTENDANTS. 


LIONEL  ADAMS  ALEX  HRICISKO  STEPHEN  SNOW 

KAREN  LESLIE  AUSTIN  ALVIN  KUPPERMAN  SPENCER  TROVA 

BARRY  BAILEY  JEFF  LEEDS  LOUIS  WARNER 

DAVID  BARZILAY  THOMAS  MARCELLO  MICHAEL  WIMSETT 

TONY  BELFIORE  JOSE  MARTINEZ  HENRY  WINKLER 

JON  PETER  BUMSTEAD  MICHAEL  McDERMOTT  ROGER  WOLF 

JUDITH  CHILD  JOHN  PATTERSON 

DANIEL  G.  CIRELLA  ROGER  RINSCHLER 

EMILY-LOUISE  ECKSTEIN  RAYMOND  SALTER 


PRODUCER  .  ALFRED  CORONA 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCERS  .  .  .  THELMA  MUMMEY 

LAWRENCE  W.  FINEBERG 

BOX  OFFICE  STAFF . DONALD  L.  EVANS 

LAWRENCE  W.  FINEBERG 
KEVIN  KELLEY 
PATRICIA  KELLEY 

PUBLICITY . MARY  CARR 

PRESS  REPRESENTATIVE  .  .  .  THELMA  MUMMEY 
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i.HMONt)  Gl.NI'Sl  is  a  member  ot  The  Image  Theater  Company  “on 
loan”  to  us  tor  the  role  ot  Autidius.  At  linage  he  has  been  featured  in 
Medea.  The  Lady’s  Not  For  Ruining,  The  Master  Builder,  Antigone  and 
was  most  recently  seen  as  Juan  in  Garcia  Lorca’s,  Yerma.  Last  summer 
found  him  in  Weston,  Vermont  doim;  roles  in  The  Fantastiks,  Come  Blow 
Your  Horn,  Arms  And  The  Man  and  Little  Mary  Sunshine.  Image  also 
loaned  him  to  play  the  role  of  “The  boy  from  the  islands”  in  Brendan 
Behan’s  The  Quare  Fellow  at  the  Theatre  Company  Of  Boston.  A  profes¬ 
sional  actor  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  gave  up  a  well-paving  job  and  a 
beautiful  girl  for  the  theatre. 


& 


SPALDING  GRAY  has  entertained  Emerson  audiences  with  his  portrayals 
ot  He,  in  He  Who  Lets  Slapped.  Andy,  in  A  Clearing  In  The  Woods. 
Jacques,  from  We  Shall  Have  Larks,  and  Mr.  Van  Daan  in  The  Diary  oi 
Anne  Frank.  A  resident  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Gray  plans  to 
enter  professional  theater  upon  graduating  from  Emerson.  He  has  appeared 
m  such  professional  productions  as  Period  oi  Adjustment.  I  Am  A  Camera. 
Under  The  Yum  Yum  Tree,  and  Write  Me  a  Murder.  Locally,  Mr.  Gray 
was  a  member  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Image  Theater  production  of  Antigone . 
and  has  appeared  in  Barnstormer’s  Summer  Theater  in  Three  Penny  Opera. 
and  Harliquinade.  Mr.  Gray  recently  appeared  in  the  Theater  Company 
ot  Boston  production  ot'  The  Quare  Fellow. 


JAN1S  Gi  .BERTH  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts  is  majoring  in  acting 
at  Emerson  College,  where  she  has  appeared  in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Wecrs 
in  Property  oi  Minors.  At  the  Williams'town  Summer  Theatre,  Miss  Geberth 
appeared  in  Man  And  Superman .  The  Cherry  Orchard,  Mr.  Booth,  The 
Barretts  of  W  i  in  pole  Street.  Nuts  In  May.  and  Best  Foot  Forward.  Miss 
Geberth  also  appeared  in  Plain  And  Fancy  for  the  Worcester  Light  Opera 
Company,  and  has  entertained  at  various  clubs  and  variety  show's. 


JOAN  DuCIIAlNK  makes  her  home  in  Nccnah,  Wisconsin,  and  her  major 
interest  at  Emerson  College  is  acting.  Aside  from  her  academic  endeavors 
at  Emerson,  Miss  DuChainc  is  studying  theater  at  the  Image  Theatre 
Workshop  in  Boston,  and  has  worked  for  the  Attic  Theater  in  Appleton. 
Wisconsin.  This  summer  Miss  DuChaine  plans  to  leave  for  England  and 
Ireland  where  she  will  continue  her  studies  in  theater. 


LEONIDAS  A.  NICKOLE  graduated  from 
Emerson,  took  his  Master’s  degree  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  joined  the  Army,  worked  for  NBC,  taught 
in  Pennsylvania  and  then  returned  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Department  Of  Theatre  Arts. 
He  has  directed  15  musicals,  including  Guys 
And  Dolls,  South  Pacific,  Bells  Are  Ringing 
and  Wildcat!,  his  sixteenth  being  Carnival!, 
which  Emerson  is  producing  in  May. 
“Straight”  plays  that  he  has  directed  include 
Street  Scene,  Inherit  The  Wind,  A  View 
From  The  Bridge  and  The  Andersonville 
Trial  along  with  considerable  others.  A  great 
believer  in  community  theatre,  Mr.  Nickole 
directs  the  Limeliters  of  Lynnfield,  a  semi- 
professional  community  group  of  a  very  high 
calibre.  Teacher,  director,  producer  —  Mr. 
Nickole’s  energies  are  seemingly  inexhaustible. 


JANINE  PAQUET,  an  Emerson  under¬ 
graduate  from  Boston,  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  acting  and  directing  and  hopes  to 
pursue  this  interest  upon  graduation.  Al¬ 
though  only  a  freshman,  she  appears  well 
on  the  way  toward  the  fulfillment  of  her 
goal.  She  has  appeared  as  Margot  in  the 
Emerson  production  of  The  Diary  Of 
Anne  Frank  and  as  a  high  school  student 
sang  the  role  of  the  mother  in  Amahl  And 
The  Night  Visitors  and  Frederick  in  The 
Pirates  Of  Penzance. 

STEPHEN  FRIEDLAND  has  returned  to 
do  graduate  work  at  Emerson  after,  in  his 
words,  having  “sailed  the  Sulu  Sea  in  a 
schooner  to  North  Borneo,  from  whence 
I  learned  how  to  act”.  Though  primarily 
interested  in  playwriting,  he  has  appeared 
in  Inherit  The  Wind  and  Salome  at  Emer¬ 
son  as  well  as  playing  a  role  in  the  motion 
picture,  W.I.A.,  soon  to  be  released.  After 
receiving  his  Master’s  in  February  he  plans 
to  travel. 

TOM  AMALGUER  is  primarily  interested 
in  acting  and  directing.  He  has  appeared  in 
Emerson  productions  as  well  as  on  the 
Illinois  professional  stage.  At  Emerson  he 
was  seen  as  the  Baron  in  He  Who  Gets 
Slapped  and  as  George  LeFevre  in  We 
Shall  Have  Larks.  At  the  Salt  Creek  The¬ 
atre  in  Hinsdale,  Illinois  he  has  appeared 
in  The  Little  Foxes  and  Darkness  At  Noon. 
He  had  roles  in  Plain  And  Fancy,  Lady  In 
The  Dark  and  The  Lady’s  Not  For  Burning 
at  Theatre  First  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Amalguer 
aspires  to  teach  drama  and  speech  upon 
graduation. 

RICHARD  W.  GREEN  is  Master  of  Sound 
for  this  production  as  well  as  playing  the 
role  of  Titus  Lartius.  His  primary  interest 
is  to  act  in  musical  theatre.  A  junior,  last 
year  he  played  the  role  of  Lt.  Cable  in  our 
production  of  South  Pacific.  He  has  also 
spent  two  seasons  in  stock  at  Beach  Haven 
and  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  He  holds 
the  Sound  scholarship  and  was  Master  of 
Sound  for  The  Fourposter  and  The  Diary 
Of  Anne  Frank. 


HARRY  W.  MORGAN,  a  1959  Emerson  grad¬ 
uate,  is  presently  a  member  of  the  Theatre 
Arts  faculty.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  held  a 
scenic  scholarship  and  has  assisted  in  all 
major  productions  since  1955.  His  more  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  Emerson  theatre  have 
been  as  set  and  costume  designer  for  Briga- 
doon,  set  designer  for  Bells  Are  Ringing  and 
Wildcat!,  and  as  set  and  lighting  designer  for 
South  Pacific.  He  has  worked  stock  in  Sac- 
andaga,  New  York  and  for  the  past  two  sum¬ 
mers  has  been  Mainstage  Technical  Director 
for  the  Boston  Arts  Festival. 

ROBERT  LEWIS  SMITH  is  a  transfer  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
where  he  was  the  Technical  Director  for  Look 
Homeward  Angel,  Volpone,  and  R.U.R.  among 
other  plays.  He  designed  sets  and  lights  for 
an  original  musical  comedy  at  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege.  For  Emerson  he  has  designed  costumes 
for  The  Four-Poster  and  been  on  a  costume 
scholarship  since  February,  1963.  Mr.  Smith 
wishes  tp  continue  on  in  graduate  school  and 
eventually  teach  in  college. 

BARBARA  BURNS  MATHESON  is  an  art¬ 
ist  of  manifest  talents.  Coriolanus  represents 
the  fiftieth  production  she  has  designed  pro¬ 
fessionally  or  semi-professionally.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  for  Emerson  she  has  designed  Bells  Are 
Ringing,  Wildcat!,  South  Pacific,  Volpone, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  has  designed 
for  the  Charles  Playhouse,  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival  and  The  Image  Theatre  among 
others.  A  painter  and  sculptor  as  well,  she 
is  having  an  exhibition  at  150  Beacon  Street 
concurrently  with  this  production.  She  is  an 
extremely  versatile  woman  who  is  a  valuable 
complement  to  the  Theatre  Arts  Faculty.  Her 
comments  on  her  designs  for  Coriolanus  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 

BRUCE  D.  BASSMAN,  who  is  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  stage  manager  ever  to  attend  Emerson 
and  has  stage  managed  more  musicals  at 
Emerson  than  anyone  else,  will  end  his  col¬ 
lege  career  in  June.  During  his  years  at 
Emerson  he  has  been  the  stage  manager  for 
Peter  Pan,  Bells  Are  Ringing,  The  Class 
Menagerie ,  Alladin,  Wildcat!,  The  Anderson- 
villq  Trial  and  South  Pacific.  Mr.  Bassman 
has  appeared  in  The  Wizard  Of  Oz,  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  other  productions  of  the  Em¬ 
erson  Children’s  Theatre.  As  stage  manager 
for  The  Image  Theatre  he  has  handled  such 
productions  as  Antigone,  Ghosts  and  The 
Underpants.  He  plans  to  continue  working  as 
a  professional  stage  manager  upon  graduation. 


PRODUCTION  STAGE  MANAGER  .  .  . 

STAGE  MANAGER  . 

STAGE  MANAGER  . 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SCENIC  DESIGNER 
COSTUMES  . 

TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR . 

PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR  .... 
MASTER  CARPENTERS  . 

MASTER  ELECTRICIAN  . 

WARDROBE  MASTER  . 

MASTER  OF  TRIM  PROPERTIES  .  .  . 

MISTRESS  OF  HAND  PROPERTIES  .  . 

MASTER  OF  SOUND . 

MAKE-UP  DIRECTOR . 

TRIM  PROPERTY  CREW  CHIEF  .  .  . 

HAND  PROPERTY  CREW  CHIEF  .  . 

SOUND  CREW  CHIEF . 

MAKE-UP  CREW  CHIEF . 

PRODUCTION  PHOTOGRAPHER 


.  .  BRUCE  D.  BASSMAN 
.  NANCY  A.  BELL 
GARRET  G.  DETTLING 
.  .  .  EVE  GRIBBEN 

CHARLOTTE  MORRISON 
ROBERT  LEWIS  SMITH 
.  .  SAM  BEAULEAU 

.  BRUCE  D.  BASSMAN 
ROBERT  LOPEZ-CEPERO 
TIM  SMITH 
.  .  .  DAVID  ADAMS 

.  LARRY  BLUMSACK 
.  .  ALFRED  CORONA 

.  .  SUSAN  A.  BATSON 

.  RICHARD  W.  GREEN 
.  .  .  LINDA  ROGERS 

.  .  SPENCER  TROVA 

.  .  .  LIONEL  ADAMS 

.  RICHARD  BARTLETT 
.  .  ANN  H.  PHELAN 

VIRGINIA  Q.  TAYLOR 


The  costumes  for  this  production  of 
Corioianus  have  been  designed  with  wide 
historical  license  in  order  to  bring  an  artis¬ 
tic  concept  to  the  stage  rather  than  to 
resurrect  a  specific  period  of  history.  Corio¬ 
ianus  is  Roman;  is  Elizabethan;  is  Renais¬ 
sance;  is  also  as  modem  as  any  fcge  for 
which  it  would  be  produced.  The  needs  of 
the  costumes  demanded,  in  one  image,  the 
strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  individuals  within  those  socie¬ 
ties.  The  historical  needs  of  the  play  and 
the  director’s  concept  were  interwoven 
with  the  designer's  vision  and  reworked, 
through  the  limiting  and  emphasizing  of 
visual  effects,  for  the  purpose  of  heighten¬ 
ing  Corioianus  to  a  theatrical  experience 
of  emotional  movement  and  intellectual 
impact.  The  costumes,  thus,  were  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  interaction  of  light  and 
dark,  movement  and  solidity. 


Coriolanus:  A  DIRECTOR’S  APPROACH 


By  PETER  DOUGLAS  MacLEAN 

The  SINGLENESS  of  theme  and  action  embodied  in  Coriolanus 
establish  it  as  Shakespeare’s  most  unified  play.  The  utter  intrinsic 
relationship  that  each  line  has  to  the  total  expression  of  that  unity 
elevates  the  drama  to  a  level  above  and  beyond  the  truth  of  his¬ 
tory  or  nature,  thus  insuring  that  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  genius 
has  a  poetic  expression.  Whatever  has  been  said  or  can  be  said 
about  Coriolanus,  it  has  been  conceded  to  be  Shakespeare’s  most 
exciting,  most  political,  most  psychological,  most  harsh,  most  un¬ 
popular  and  most  uncompromising  drama.  I  have  stressed  the  term 
uncompromising  because  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  critical  key  that 
unlocks  the  play’s  greatness.  A  term  therefore  that  I  shall  want 
to  return  to  later. 

Critics  have  not  only,  in  the  words  of  Goddard,  “neglected” 
Coriolanus,  they  have  negated  its  poetic  and  dramatic  merits  by 
mitigating  the  drama.  They  have  done  so  by  choosing  to  criticize 
the  play  from  a  standpoint  that  gives  no  recognition  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramatic  or  poetic  integrity.  To  write  the  play  off  as  one 
of  his  lesser  plays  (a  task  many  “Victorian”  critics  have  per¬ 
formed  rather  ineptly)  because  it  does  not  contain  the  lyrical 
mysticism  of  Hamlet,  the  passionate  violence  of  Othello  or  the 
philosophic  universality  of  King  Lear  is  to  say  in  essence,  “don’t 
concern  yourself  with  the  play  because  it’s  not  a  Hamlet,  an 
Othello  or  a  Lear.”  Critics,  by  not  citing  through  contrast  and 
comparison  the  actual  contents  of  the  drama,  fail  to  make  a  valid 
statement  for  or  against  the  play  —  they  are  merely  extending 
their  own  criticism  of  Hamlet,  Othello  and  King  Lear.  Let  me 
(with  a  taste  of  audacity)  point  out  to  those  critics  who  persist 
in  measuring  Coriolanus  in  this  way  that  perhaps  by  measuring 
these  three  plays  via  the  standards  developed  from  the  contents 
of  Coriolanus  they  will  prove  to  be  the  lesser  plays  —  since  none 
of  them  reach  the  psychological  depths  or  political  insights 
achieved  in  Coriolanus. 

Critics  who  say:  “In  the  final  analysis,  Caius  Marcius  as  a 
tragic  hero,  as  noble  as  he  is,  is  caught  in  a  drama  too  cold,  too 
austere  and  too  harsh  for  me  to  identify  with,”  must  be  in  the  final 
analysis  inadequate,  for  what  better  framework  is  there,  especially 
in  the  light  of  our  own  times,  to  set  off  a  character  who  is  in 
search  of  his  own  soul? 


I  have  only  the  deepest  remorse  for  those  critics  who  say: 
“There  is  no  quality  within  this  central  hero  that  can  engage  our 
awe,  our  sympathy,  or  our  ability  to  like,  and  therefore,  the  only 
conclusion  one  can  draw  about  the  nature  of  his  character  is  that 
he  must  be  a  petulant  egotist,  void  of  humanity  and  possessed  by 
the  desire  to  be  a  tyrant.”  I  suggest  that  these  critics  are  looking 
for  escapism  in  the  drama.  It  seems  they  want  their  souls  soothed 
but  not  scratched.  Why  can’t  Shakespeare  do  both?  He’s  a  play¬ 
wright  not  a  tranquilizer.  A  playwright  deals  with  the  dramatic 
expression  of  human  experience  —  and  its  expression  can  be  as 
varied  as  its  tragedy. 

Caius  Marcius  is  a  man  miscast  in  life,  striving  to  emerge  as 
a  human  being  with  an  uncompromised  sense  of  dignity  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  learning  full  well  that  if  he  makes  it,  a  compromising 
world  will  demand  his  death  —  a  world  in  which  only  the  poli¬ 
tician  can  thrive,  a  world  dominated  by  “time-pleasers,  flatterers, 
foes  to  nobleness.” 

The  blunt  honesty  with  which  Caius  persistently  states  that 
he  wants  to  be  left  alone  has  been  taken  by  critics  as  an  open  lie, 
a  lie  put  in  his  mouth  by  an  unsympathetic  creator.  Critics  scoff 
at  his  humility  saying  it  is  a  front.  They  simply  never  give  him  a 
chance.  If  you  were  to  throw  down  your  defenses,  accept  his 
humility  and  then  ask  why  he  is  like  this,  you  would  echo  the 
words  of  Menenius:  “He  is  too  noble  for  this  world.”  You  would 
weep  to  see  how  a  mother  can  torture  her  son  for  you  would  then 
feel  his  tragedy. 

Caius  Marcius  is  a  man  who  birth  made  noble,  nature  made 
sensitive  and  destiny  made  a  gift  to  an  ambitious  mother.  A 
mother  who  never  once  within  a  course  of  2069  lines  professes 
any  love  for  her  son.  A  matriarch  who,  solely  for  self-glorifica¬ 
tion,  encased  her  poet  son  in  a  warrior’s  armor.  A  mother  who 
mis-shaped,  mis-guided  and  miscast  her  son.  The  key  to  Marcius 
life  can  be  found  in  a  moment  that  passes  between  Valeria  and 
Volumnia  in  Act  I,  scene  3.  In  describing  Young  Marcius,  Valeria 

says :  . 

O’  my  word,  the  father’s  son!  I’ll  swear  'tis  a  very  pretty  boy. 
...  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly,  and  when  he  caught  it, 
he  let  it  go  again,  and  after  it  again,  and  over  and  over  he  comes, 
and  up  again;  catched  it  again;  or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him, 
or  how  ’twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth  and  tear  it!  O,  I  warrant, 
how  he  mammocked  it! 

Volumnia  replies: 

One  on’s  father’s  moods. 

As  Harold  C.  Goddard  points  out:  “The  butterfly  throughout 
myth  and  poetry  is  psyche,  the  soul,  the  winged  and  immortal 
part  of  man.”  Through  this  scene  Shakespeare,  using  the  father- 
son  relationship,  shows  what  Caius’  own  boyhood  was  faced  with. 


With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps’ 1 


Here  one  is  able  to  see  (if  he  is  inclined  to  look)  the  seeds  of  an 
intense  struggle  which  will  end  in  the  pleading  scene  when  the 
strength  of  Virgilia’s  love  enables  the  poet  to  triumph  over  the 
warrior.  It  is  amazing  how  people  viewing  the  play  say  of  the 
famous  pleading  scene  how  noble  Volumnia  is  for  she  has  saved 
Rome.  This  is  the  flattest  critical  statement  ever  uttered.  How 
easily  those  who  say  it  have  been  able  to  disregard  the  action  of 
the  passage  above! 

With  the  introduction  of  that  passage  Shakespeare’s  stage  is 
completely  set  for  the  unraveling  of  the  drama.  Up  to  that  point 
we  had  been  shown  the  mob  and  its  reasons  for  unrest ;  we  had 
been  shown  Menenius  and  Aufidius  and  their  reasons  for  unrest, 
and  last  of  all  we  have  been  shown  a  part  of  Marcius  and  his 
movement.  Now  with  the  introduction  of  Volumnia  we  have  been 
shown  the  other  part  of  Marcius  and  from  now  on  there  should 
be  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  our  hero’s  conflict. 

The  events  are  all  there,  they  are  intrinsic,  they  are  clear  and 
they  have  their  focal  point  in  the  character  of  Caius  Marcius. 

Whether  we  identify  or  not  will  depend  upon  how  clearly  and 
fully  we  objectively  perceive  these  events  and  how  strongly  we 
avoid  subjectively  over-stressing  any  one  of  them.  Marcius  is 
an  honest  man  trying  to  find  himself  in  a  dishonest  world.  Mar¬ 
cius,  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  mouth  and  who  “would  not 
flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident”,  looking  for  human  dignity  in  a 
turbulent  world  of  rash,  ruthless,  conniving  personae  who  have 
greased  palms  and  oily  tongue  —  a  world  of  men  like  Menenius 
who  in  one  breath  calls  the  people  his  “good  friends  and  honest 
neighbors”  and  in  his  second  calls  them  “rats”.  When  one  has 
looked  closely  at  the  play’s  content  and  structure  he  can  see 
clearly  how  critics  have  duped  themselves.  Critics  in  defense  of 
their  own  biases  have  glossed  over  the  play’s  unity.  They  have 
hammered  away  only  at  various  phases  of  the  play  such  as  tone, 
language,  lyricism,  character  or  theme.  Over  and  over  again, 
critics  have  dogmatically  stated  that  the  play  and  its  hero  are 

too  uncompromising  and  therefore  too  cold,  too  austere,  too  harsh.  They  fail  to  realize  that  perhaps 
the  play’s  unity  is  imbedded  in  these  qualities!  Marcius,  when  his  integrity  is  tempted,  answers:  “Would 
you  have  me  false  to  my  nature?  Say  rather  I  play  the  man  I  am.”  Therefore,  by  his  own  admission  to 
honesty,  if  he  is  ever  to  win  this  battle  with  himself  in  this  politically  compromising  world  he  has  got 
to  be  uncompromising.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  stand,  because  of  the  personal  sacrifice  involved, 
will  make  honesty  appear  cold,  austere  and  harsh.  Caius  accepts  it  —  why  can’t  the  critics? 

Thus,  when  you  approach  Coriolanus  establish  only  one  absolute.  Honesty.  It  never  wavers  — 
only  a  person’s  personality  in  reaction  to  honesty  wavers.  The  richness  of  this  play  is  found  in  what 
must  be  called  the  profoundest  of  all  conflicts  —  the  conflict  of  a  man  with  his  own  soul. 

I  believe  that  most  criticism  of  Coriolanus  is  dishonest.  I  answer  it  all  by  claiming  it 
Shakespeare’s  greatest  drama.  For  in  its  pursuit  of  human  dignity,  it  surpasses  all  his  other  plays. 


The  Stage  History  of  CORIOL 
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Although  it  has  had  some  glorious  nights  on  the  stage,  Coriolanus  has  not  fig¬ 
ured  as  a  popular  play  in  the  history  of  the  theater.  Perhaps  even  in  the  Bard’s 
own  day  it  was  not  a  favorite;  dating  from  about  1608,  there  is  little  con¬ 
temporary  comment  about  it,  all  the  more  regrettable  because  how  interesting 
it  would  be  to  know  the  manner  in  which  a  drama  of  such  pronounced  political 
import  was  received  by  Jacobean  society.  It  was  printed  late,  appearing  as  one 
of  17  plays  which  were  set  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  great  thirty-six-play 
First  Folio  of  1623. 

Before  England  and  America  were  democratized  the  theme  of  Coriolanus 
was  one  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Restoration  royalists  and  eighteenth-century 
tories.  The  play  was  destined  to  be  thrust  upon  the  boards,  in  one  form  or 
another,  during  or  after  each  of  England’s  political  crises.  Conscious  of  the 
party  strifes  of  his  day,  Nahan  Tate,  who  had  already  desecrated  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  and  King  Lear,  in  1682  brought  out  an  adaptation  entitled 
The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth,  or  The  Fall  of  Caius  Martius  Coriolanus. 
For  four  acts  Shakespeare  fares  well  at  Tate’s  hand,  considering  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  Restoration  adaptors,  but  the  fifth  act  becomes  a  grand  Guignol,  piling 
horror  upon  horror.  Aufidius  vows  to  violate  Virgilia  before  her  husband’s 
eyes,  and  so  she  kills  herself  to  preserve  her  chastity.  Little  Martius  is  tortured, 
Volumnia  goes  mad  and  brains  an  officer.  Valeria,  amplified  into  an  affected 
fine  Restoration  lady,  is  about  as  Roman  as  Nell  Gwyn.  Fortunately  Tate’s 
version  early  found  its  way  to  oblivion. 

In  December  of  1718  a  production  of  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus,  perhaps 
the  first  in  over  a  century,  was  given  at  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields  Theater,  but  we 
know  little  about  it.  A  year  later,  John  Dennis,  attempting  to  unify  it,  rewrote 
the  play  under  the  title  The  Invader  of  his  Country,  or  the  Fatal  Resentment, 
which  played  at  Drury  Lane  Theater,  November  1719,  with  the  great  Barton 


fresh,  and  England  recently  threatened  with  invasion  from  Sweden  and  Spain, 
the  theme  again  was  topical.  But  the  adaptation,  an  utter  bore,  failed  within 
several  performances  and  now  is  remembered  only  as  “one  of  the  dullest  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  reconstructed  Shakespearean  drama.”  Another  “improve¬ 
ment  on  strictly  classical  lines  was  offered  by  the  poet  James  Thomson  at 
Covent  Garden,  January  13,  1749,  and  drew  James  Quin  out  of  retirement  to 
play  the  leading  role.  Thomson  s  adaptation  is  really  an  entirely  new  play  with 
as  little  connection  with  Shakespeare  as  All  for  Love  has  to  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra.  As  if  by  a  stroke  from  the  Muses,  Thomson  died  before  the  play 
reached  the  stage.  It  wa^ever  again  played  after  that  year,  and  all  that  it 
managed  to  provide  to  posterity  is  the  well-known  but  absurd  engraving  of 
Quin  as  Coriolanus,  Peg  Woffington  as  Veturia,  and  George  Anne  Bellamy 
as  Volumnia. 

Several  years  later  parts  of  Thomson’s  adaptation  found  their  way  into 
a  version  of  a  Coriolanus  acted  by  Thomas  Sheridan  at  Covent  Garden,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1754.  Although  Sheridan  also  turned  to  Shakespeare  for  help,  this  ver¬ 
sion  again  was  essentially  a  bastardization.  The  production  was  distinguished 
by  a  pompous  grand  procession  honoring  the  returning  victor  which  brought 
over  118  people  onto  the  Covent  Garden  stage.  When  David  Garrick,  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  his  Rivals  Rich  and  Sheridan  were 
preparing  the  production,  he  hastily  rushed  into  rehearsal  a  revival  of  Shake¬ 
speare  s  original  play,  which  when  it  opened  November  11,  1754,  beat  the 
Sheridan  version  to  the  stage  by  a  full  month.  “The  very  idea  of  a’ triumphal 
procession  at  Covent  Garden,”  Tate  Wilkinson  reports  in  his  memoirs,  “struck 
terror  to  the  whole  host  of  Drury,  however  big  they  looked  and  strutted  on 
common  occasions.”  Garrick’s  revival  was  finely  cast  —  Henry  Mossop  raised 
his  reputation  as  Coriolanus  —  and  warmly  received  by  the  audience.  Although 
Garrick  made  huge  cuts  in  certain  speeches,  and  many  other  speeches  were 
gone  wholly,  everything  remaining  was  Shakespeare’s.  In  all,  the  promptbook 
was  an  “admirable  stagecopy.”  For  dessert  Garrick  served  an  additional  scene 
of  a  Roman  triumphal  procession,  anticipating  the  splendrous  one  to  come  a 
month  later  at  Covent  Garden.  A  reviewer  in  a  theatrical  brochure  of  the 
period  called  Garrick’s  production  “the  most  mobbing,  huzzaing,  shewy,  boast¬ 
ing,  drumming,  trumpeting  tragedy  I  ever  saw.” 

The  few  productions  of  Coriolanus  noted  so  far  were  but  prologue.  Not 
until  John  Philip  Kemble  made  himself  greatly  celebrated  in  the  leading  role 
did  the  play  enjoy  any  real  currency.  Within  four  months  after  he  assumed  the 
management  of  Drury  Lane,  Kemble  produced  the  play,  February  7,  1789, 
with  his  sister,  the  famous  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons  as  Volumnia.  He  later  revived 
it  in  a  great  production,  November  3,  1806,  at  Covent  Garden.  Despite  some 
curtailment  and  effective  cutting,  the  first  three  acts  of  Kemble’s  acting  version 


were  all  Shakespeare;  then  Kemble  added  some  Thomson  to  the  menu  as  well  as 
a  large  dash  of  his  own  alterations  in  the  final  two  acts.  Scenically  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  play  under  Kemble  embodied  his  best  ideas  on  Roman  architec¬ 
ture,  dress,  and  manners.  The  Times,  December  16,  1811,  advised  that  “the 
scenery  .  .  .  exhibits  a  succession  of  Roman  architecture,  which  exceeds  any 
we  have  witnessed,  the  triumphal  arch  in  particular.”  Played  against  a  setting 
of  Imperial  Rome,  which  characterized  Kemble’s  classical  scholarship  and 
tasteful  opulence,  Coriolanus  achieved  a  scale  of  sculpturesque  beauty. 

It  was  the  stateliness  of  Kemble  himself,  however,  which  accounted  for 
the  play's  popularity  during  his  career.  “Great  is  Shakespeare,  but  the  actors 
are  his  prophets,”  and  Kemble’s  portrayal  was  a  histrionic  marvel.  He  had 
skillfully  adapted  Coriolanus  to  the  acting  style  of  both  himself  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  intrinsic  dignity  made  them  classic  models  for  the  drapery 
of  Roman  costumes.  A  tall  impressive  figure  with  majestic  demeanor,  Kemble 
possessed  qualities  of  temperament  and  method  both  as  actor  and  person  which 
contributed  significantly  to  the  prevalent  neo-classic  interpretation  of  the 
Roman  plays. 

At  the  end  of  his  career,  Kemble’s  acting  style,  which  reminds  one  of  a 
symmetrical  statue  cut  out  of  cold  steel,  was  challenged  by  the  more  realistic 
and  fiery  approach  of  Edmund  Kean.  At  Drury  Lane  Theater,  the  manager, 
Robert  W.  Elliston,  was  advancing  the  true  texts  of  Shakespeare.  Already 
modestly  successful  with  a  production  of  King  Lear  —  with  Kean  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  role  —  which  had  put  aside  Tate  for  Shakespeare,  Elliston  presented  the 
erratic  but  exciting  actor  in  a  restored  Coriolanus,  January  25,  1820.  The  bill 
carried  the  old  announcement,  “it  is  the  management’s  intention  to  restore  the 
text  of  Shakespeare,  with  omissions  only”!  But  perhaps  the  age  was  not  ready 
for  unadulterated  Shakespeare.  The  Times  reviewer,  January  26,  1820,  found 
the  restoration  “laudable”  but  not  necessarily  “judicious"  —  “As  far  as  the 
audience  and  the  actors  are  concerned,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have 
pursued  the  old  course.”  S' 

Coriolanus  is  not  a  play  which  easily  accommodates  realism,  and  Kean 
whose  small  body  further  prevented  his  effectiveness,  was  a  failure  in  it.  But 
the  Elliston-Kean  production  shows  an  initial  stage  in  two  processes  in  the 
nineteenth-century  theater:  the  beginning  of  a  consistent  policy  of  restoring 
Shakespeare’s  texts  as  fast  as  audiences  would  permit  and  an  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  illustrative  settings.  The  heavy  but  picturesque  scenic  effects  included 
four  different  “views  of  Rome,”  “the  camp  of  Corioles,”  and  a  'view  near 
the  camp  of  Corioles.”  Elaborate  scenic  magnificence  combined  with  the 
antiquarian’s  zeal  for  authentic  detailed  reconstruction  of  locale  and  costume 
formed  the  new  order  of  the  day. 

Thus  in  1838.  William  Macready  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  a  Coriola¬ 
nus  produced  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnificence.  The  text,  with  some 


curtailment,  was  essentially  Shakespeare’s  and,  unlike  most  previous  acting 
versions  which  had  concentrated  heavily  on  the  figure  of  Coriolanus,  enlarged 
the  historical  canvas  to  statelier  and  more  harmonious  proportions.  Opinions 
divided  on  Macready’s  performance.  Alfred  Bunn,  a  rival  manager,  commented 
about  his  portrayal,  “Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  and  he  can  never  be 
disappointed.”  That  perceptive  critic  Leigh  Hunt  did  not  think  that  Macready 
had  touched  all  the  keys  of  the  character’s  passions  truly,  but  his  voice  was 
the  “finest  and  most  heroical  on  the  stage,”  and  the  performance  was  “worth 
going  to  see.”  The  Morning  Herald  found  one  grand  point  on  which  no  other 
living  actor  but  Macready  could  approach  Kemble  —  “the  magic  power  of 
imposing  an  illusive  image  of  physical  grandeur  upon  the  very  sense  of  the 
beholder  merely  by  some  slight  change  of  attitude  or  action.” 

No  one  could  deny  the  great  spectacle  of  Macready’s  production,  the 
manner  of  which  was  called  by  John  Bull,  March  19,  1838,  “a  Work  of  genius 
.  .  .  that  for  reality,  power,  and  masterly  effect  beggars  all  that  we  have  ever 
witnessed  in  our  own  theatres,  and  shames  even  the  most  splendid  effort  of  that 
temple  of  display,  the  Opera  at  Paris.”  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  triumph  of  historic 
faithfulness  and  antiquarian  minutiae.  The  first  scene  represented  early  Rome  of 
the  Republic,  seen  from  the  south-west  side  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  view  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  beyond  the  river.  The  whole  wide-screen  panorama  from  the 
Palatine  crowned  with  large  mansions  to  a  rude  street,  dense  with  thatch-cov¬ 
ered  huts,  all  animated  by  “a  seemingly  countless  mob  of  barbarians,”  was 
spread  before  the  audience  at  Covent  Garden.  There,  indeed,  was  Rome  rough- 
hewn  and  her  sons  breathing  her  own  rude  majesty.  The  costumes  were  strictly 
realized,  although  one  reviewer  did  find  fault  with  the  color  of  the  togas. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  effect  of  all  was  the  last,  achieved  through  adherence  to 
Shakespeare’s  final  stage  directions:  “The  warriors  around  lift  up  the  dead 
body  of  the  conqueror  on  their  shields,”  John  Bull  reported,  “hang  around  it 
the  splendidest  trophies  of  war,  and  trailing  their  steel  pikes  in  sorrow,  move 
with  it  up  the  stage  to  the  sound  of  mournful  music.” 

But  the  age  of  spectacle  and  melodrama  could  not  be  content  with  this 
effect.  When  Edwin  Forrest,  America’s  first  great  tragedian,  presented  Corio¬ 
lanus  at  Niblo’s  Gardens,  November  2,  1763,  “the  performance  closed  with  a 
tableau  showing  the  incineration  of  the  body  of  Coriolanus  upon  a  huge 
funeral  pyre  —  a  lurid  and  imposing  picture.”  (The  same  pyre,  a  construction 
of  long  sections  of  stove  pipe  painted  to  look  like  logs,  evidently  served  for  the 
cremation  of  Brutus  in  a  production  of  Julius  Caesar  at  Booth’s  Theater  twelve 
years  later.)  There  had  been  a  few  earlier  productions  of  Coriolanus  in  America, 
the  first  at  the  Southwark  Theater  in  Philadelphia,  June  3,  1796,  with  Moreton 
in  the  lead  and  Mrs.  Whitlock,  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Volumnia,  but 
the  part  was  made  for  Forrest.  In  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home  for  “decayed  actors” 
in  Philadelphia  a  larger-than-life  white  marble  statue  of  the  benefactor  as 


Coriolanus  dominates  the  main  hallway.  He  had  introduced  the  play  to  Park 
Theater  audiences  in  New  York  in  the  thirties  but  they  didn’t  share  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  it.  Had  the  play  been  more  popular  Forrest  may  have  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  Coriolanus.  His  performance  was  the  apotheosis  of  heroic  strength, 
pride,  and  scorn,  portraying  an  immense  solidarity,  grand  in  a  colossal  way. 
Somehow  he  managed  to  create  an  “aristocracy  of  the  true  democratic  type,” 
a  Romantic  figure  of  uncorruptable  sincerity  with  haughty  defiance  of  anything 
wrong  or  mean,  an  epitome  of  the  Jacksonian  Age. 

At  the  end  of  his  career,  Henry  Irving  brought  out  a  condensed  version  of 
Coriolanus,  April  1901,  at  the  Lyceum.  It  was  his  last  Shakespeare  revival  in 
the  theater  he  had  made  so  famous.  The  production  was  typically  sumptuous 
and  relied  heavily  for  its  effect  upon  the  powers  of  stage  management.  A  high 
point  was  the  capitol  scene  with  tier  after  tier  of  white-robed  senators  seated 
in  concentric  semi-circles  round  the  altar.  The  handling  of  the  stage  crowds 
reportedly  was  magnificent,  and  the  Times  critic  tells  us  that  the  Lyceum  per¬ 
formance  was  “brimming  with  life  .  .  .  pageantry  .  .  —  the  clash  of  arms.” 
Certainly  these  are  qualities  to  be  hoped  for  in  any  presentation  of  the  play. 
But  unfortunately  the  production  provided  a  disastrous  ending  to  Irving’s  illus¬ 
trious  career.  Because  Irving  possessed  a  slight  unsoldierly  figure,  he  removed 
whole  chunks  from  the  play,  especially  those  scenes  dependent  on  battle  action. 
The  drama  was  transmuted  to  the  domestic  arena  and  became  the  story  of  the 
hero’s  struggles  with  his  family.  Ellen  Terry’s  Volumnia  was  “a  mistake  in 
every  sense  of  the  word”  while  Coriolanus  was  beyond  Irving’s  imaginative 
grasp  as  well  as  his  physical  powers. 

Certainly  the  most  bizarre  production  of  Coriolanus  on  record  was  that  by 
William  Poel  in  May  of  1931,  made  all  the  more  unfathomable  in  view  of  Poel’s 
reputation  as  the  director  who  “rediscovered”  the  Elizabethan  stage.  As  the 
founder  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  1894  certainly  he  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  throwing  aside  some  of  the  shockingly  mangled  versions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  had  served  as  mere  vehicles  or  shows  and  for  directing 
some  of  the  plays  as  they  were  written  and  supposedly  staged.  Believing  that 
Chapman  had  written  all  the  best  lines  in  Coriolanus  anyway,  he  worked  havoc 
on  the  text.  Because  the  play  is  not  exactly  a  treatise  in  defense  of  democracy, 
Poel  suppressed  every  word  or  tone  which  could  give  offense  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  (But  correctly  he  had  determined  that  the  play  was  not  about  politics 
but  about  pride.)  He  rearranged  and  drastically  reduced  the  battle  scenes,  cut 
the  last  two  acts  to  shreds,  turned  poetry  to  prose  throughout,  and  ended  the 
performance  about  225  lines  short  of  Shakespeare’s  closing,  thereby  omitting 
the  dying  boast,  the  on-stage  death,  and  the  metallic  poetry  of  the  death  march. 
Its  performance  at  Chelsea  Palace  at  11:00  in  the  morning  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  as  the  result  of  Poel’s  cutting  and  telescoping  of  the  action.  (Can  an 
honest  version  run  less  than  two  and  three-quarter  hours?) 


Thinking  audiences  were  bored  by  togas  —  “which  tend  to  look  like  towels 
when  they  do  not  look  like  dressing  gowns”  —  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  having 
Coriolanus,  played  by  Robert  Speaight,  make  his  first  entrance  in  a  leopard  skin, 
bearing  a  sword  "several  sizes  bigger”  than  the  actor!  For  his  return  from  the 
wars  Coriolanus  was  then  decked  out  in  the  full-dress  of  a  Colonel  in  the 
Hussars  —  the  idea  of  eighteenth-century  Regimentals  complete  with  powdered 
wig  had  been  considered  but  thought  better  of.  Coriolanus  finished  up  the  play 
in  the  helmet  and  breastplate  of  a  Roman  general,  but  Volumnia  was  dressed  as 
an  imperious  Gainsborough  in  hat  and  plume,  and  Virgilia  was  a  pure  Pre- 
Raphaelite.  Sara  Allgood  played  Volumnia  and  Barry  Fitzgerald  provided  a  fine 
Dublin  brogue  to  one  of  the  cunning  plebians.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the 
audience  later  wrote  to  Poel,  “Let  me  send  a  line  of  cordial  thanks  for  a  pleas¬ 
ant  morning  and  an  interesting  experiment.  You  have  sent  me  back  to  Coriolanus 
with  some  new  problems.” 

Coriolanus  has  not  frequently  been  seen  upon  the  stage  in  the  twentieth 
century  (a  circumstance  making  Emerson’s  production  all  the  more  significant). 
In  the  summer  of  1952  it  was  offered  at  Stratford-on-Avon  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Glen  Byam  Shaw  was,  according  to  Kenneth  Tynan,  “more  of  a  public 
meeting  than  a  play.”  Anthony  Quayle’s  Coriolanus  was  “a  furious  and  impatient 
young  bull,  but  not  a  mad  or  treacherous  one.”  Yet  if  Coriolanus  has  not  fre¬ 
quently  been  favored  in  our  time,  perhaps  we  can  boast  of  the  definitive  effort. 
In  1938,  with  Laurence  Olivier  in  the  title  role  and  Sybil  Thorndike  as  Volum¬ 
nia,  the  Old  Vic  demonstrated  that  an  electrifying  production  could  rivet  an 
audience  when  played  honestly  and  straight-forward  —  and  embellished  by  no 
small  measure  of  genius.  Olivier  returned  to  the  role  in  the  1959  season  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  until  then  Kenneth  Tynan  had  thought  that  only  Orson 
Welles  could  have  made  a  perfect  Coriolanus. 

The  heart  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  production  was  the  sheer  intuitive 
intelligence  of  Olivier.  His  Coriolanus  was  not  an  aristocrat  but  a  professional 
soldier  who  manged  to  command  an  astounding  degree  of  sympathy.  Delicate, 
yet  powerful,  hater  of  phoneyness,  “plain  military  man  embarrassed  by  adula¬ 
tion,”  awkward  and  adult  boy  sickened  by  flattery  and  the  need  to  flatter  he 
was  also  a  cocky,  jovial  commander.  "This  Coriolanus  is  all-round  Olivier,” 
Tynan  reports.  “We  have  the  wagging  head,  the  soaring  index  finger,  and  the 
shy  roaming  eyes  of  one  of  the  world’s  cleverest  comic  actors,  plus  the  des¬ 
perate,  exhausted  moans  of  one  of  the  worlds’  masters  of  pathos.”  His  death 
was  sensational  yet  shocking,  ignominous  yet  proud.  Poised  on  a  promontory 
some  twelve  feet  above  the  stage,  he  was  impaled  by  a  dozen  spears,  toppled 
forward,  to  be  caught  by  the  ankles,  left  dangling,  inverted,  like  the  slaughtered 
Mussolini.  Olivier’s  astounding  production,  with  echoes  of  that  voice  of  soft 
steel  which  can  chill  and  cut  or  scorch  and  melt,  still  is  struck  in  dark  impress 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  and  saw  that  summer  at  Shakespeare’s  birthplace. 
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